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Willkie’s Position 
On Issues Examined 


Republican Candidate Held to 
Agree with Foreign Pol- 
icy of Roosevelt 


GREATER EFFICIENCY ASKED 


Many Social and Economic Reforms 
of New Deal Would Be Main- 
tained by G. O. P. Leader 


“The American people tend to suspect 
the structure of political platforms,” said 
Wendell Willkie in an article written early 
last spring for Fortune. ‘They know that 
sometimes these platforms merely glitter 
with generalities,” continued Mr. Willkie. 
whose name was then being mentioned for 
the Republican nomination, though he was 
not an active candidate, “and they know 
that sometimes they make specific and ith- 
portant pledges that are subsequently for- 
gotten....” 

Mr. Willkie then made these interesting 
comments: “By the same token, the Amer- 
ican people tend to suspect political candi- 
dates. They know that each is told by 
his advisers to put on a smile as auto- 
matically as a hat, to be photographed go- 
ing to church, and to play with his grand- 
children if he has any—or with somebody 
else's grandchildren if he hasn’t. The can- 
didate should be a fisherman. But above 
all he must be careful about what he says. 
If he is talking in the country districts, 
he should say one thing; in the cities, an- 
other. In order to avoid offending this or 
that pressure group, he may be advised 
to straddle colossal issues. If he believes 
in an issue advocated also by his opponent, 
he is instructed to remain silent lest he 
give support to the enemy. And should he 
object to these machinations and try to 
assert a little independence, he is assured 
that, once elected, he can ignore all that has 
gone before. 

“The American people are not dumb 
They know about all this. They know that 
political platforms are written with the 
idea of being agreeable to as many different 
groups of people as possible. They know 
that all the manifold interests of the U. S. 
cannot really be satisfied, that the promises 
to one group will conflict with the promises 
to another. And the result is that the 
American people do not give their vote to 
policies; they give their vote to men. They 
vote for the man who, in their opinion, 
will not let them down.” 


A Popular Choice 


These remarks of Mr. Willkie turned out 
to be prophetic, because within a few weeks 
of the time his article appeared, millions 
of Americans were clamoring for his nomi- 
nation for the presidency, and this clamor 
resulted from a widespread conviction that 
here was a man who would not let the 
people down—a man who could be trusted 
to lead the nation through a dangerous 
crisis. There was something about this 
business executive, this head of a great 
utilities corporation, which appealed to peo- 
ple—even to many who ordinarily are sus- 
picious of big businessmen. Willkie some- 
how has acquired the reputation of being 
a plain-spoken, forthright man with inde- 
pendence of mind, imagination, energy, 
and common sense; a man of business abil- 
ity who could competently administer the 
affairs of state. 

It is true that many people who ex- 
pressed great confidence in Willkie had 
little to go on. After all, they did not know 
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Learning to Cooperate 
By WALTER E. Myer 


The young man or woman who learns how to live and work agreeably with other 
people has learned one of the most important of all lessons. One must cooperate in order 
to be happy. It is more needful that one have a helpful, reasonable, cooperative spirit 
than that he advance in any of the conventional studies usually pursued in the schools. 
Yet many fail to reach the goal of reasonableness and cooperation. There is quite a 
little evidence to the effect that few students make progress in that direction while they 
are in high school and college. Unfortunately there is some evidence indicating that the 
average person becomes more selfish rather than less during the later years of school 
life. One who goes in that direction is failing in the most essential aspect of his educational 
work. 

There has never been a time in the history of the world when human beings lived suc- 
cessful lives in isolation. Man is a social animal, and has always found some degree of 
cooperation a necessity. But civilized forms of living call for ever closer association of 
individuals. As we go about our daily work we are shoulder to shoulder with our fellows. 
We work with them, we eat with them. We depend upon others to help us in our rec- 
reation and our amusements. We get along only by means of economic associations 
with many men and women, some of them seen and others unseen. Life, under modern 
conditions, is an almost unbroken series of cooperative enterprises. When the associa- 
tion is close, there are many occasions for irritation. When one depends for so many of his 
satisfactions upon the conduct of other persons, it must inevitably happen that he will 
often be thwarted, that there will be conflicts of interest. There will also be clashes of 
personality, wholly unconnected with the interests of any of the parties. People thrown 
together, forced to work and play and talk together, will at times get on each other's 
nerves. If one is to get along in such a society, he must suppress his egotism on many 
occasions. He must push his own feelings and wishes into the background. Unless one is 
strong in character and well poised in mind, he will feel the strain of this forced coopera- 
tion: which is another way of saying that he will feel the strain of civilized living. Only 
those who are finely fitted in intellect and character can meet handsomely the require- 
ments of the civilized life. To associate with others day in and day out without showing 
irritation, to live calmly, generously, and good-humoredly, taking disappointments lightly 
and contributing to the pleasantness of the associated life—to do all this is to achieve a 
distinguished manner of living. Such an achievement is a mark of power, a condition of 
success, a guaranty of happiness. 





Soviet Influence In 


Balkans Increasing 


Seizure of Rumanian Provinces 
Strengthens Russia’s Hand 
Against Axis Powers 


GRAVE CONSEQUENCES SEEN 


Spread of Conflict to Southeastern 
Europe Would Greatly Alter 
Balance of Power 


During the last few days, the impending 
Battle of Britain has shared the spotlight 
with eastern Europe. As every Britisher 
awaited the zero hour when Hitler would 
launch his merciless blitzkrieg against the 
British Isles, an explosion threatened in 
the Balkans—an explosion which might 
eventually alter the entire balance of power 
in Europe and might have a vital effect 
upon the outcome of the war. While the 
Nazis were swiftly making preparations for 
their knockout blow to Britain, the Soviet 
Union quietly demanded the Rumanian 
province of Bessarabia and the northern 
part of Bukovina. The Rumanian gov- 
ernment quickly acceded to the Russian 
demands and allowed the Soviet military 
machine to occupy these territories with- 
out resistance. In addition, Russia de- 
manded—and obtained—special naval priv- 
ileges in the Rumanian port of Constanza 
and in a number of ports along the Danube. 


Widespread Effects 

Would this extension of Russian power 
set off the spark in the Balkans and spread 
the war to that corner of Europe which has 
traditionally been the cockpit of European 
wars? Now that Rumania had allowed her 
frontiers to be redrawn in favor of the 
Soviet Union, would Hungary and Bulgaria, 
both of which lost territory to Rumania 
in the World War, demand the return 
of their lost provinces? What would be 
the reaction of Berlin and Rome to this 
new Soviet move? Was it taken with the 
knowledge of the Axis powers, or was 
Russia merely taking advantage of their 
occupation elsewhere to strengthen her 
own position? Finally, would the Soviet 
Union be content with her newly acquired 
possessions, or would she seek further to 
extend her influence by moving toward 
Turkey in an effort to control the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles and thus establish 
herself securely on the Mediterranean? 
These are but a few of the questions that 
have been raised by the Russian sudden 
move. 

No one can foretell what the ultimate 
effect of the Soviet Union’s victory will 
be upon the course of events in Europe. 
Already there have been serious repercus- 
sions throughout the continent. In order 
to save herself from further dismember- 
ment, Rumania has thrown herself into 
the arms of Germany. She has renounced 
her ties with Great Britain. She has mo- 
bilized her forces along the Hungarian 
frontier to meet a possible Hungarian 
thrust to obtain the lost provinces of 
Transylvania and the Banat. She _ has 
taken similar action along the Bulgarian 
border, lest an attempt be made by that 
country to take the Dobruja, which 
formerly belonged to Bulgaria. Unless 
Hungary and Bulgaria could be held in 
check by the Axis powers—with the 
promise that their claims against Rumania 
would be satisfied at the end of the war— 
the conflict might engulf the whole of 
southeastern Europe. 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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Mme. Chiang Kai-shek Discusses Her 
Country’s Problems in Vital Book 


T is a curious but reassuring fact that 

the Orient, where women have tradi- 
tionally been reduced to social inferiority, 
has produced one of the outstanding femi- 
nine leaders of our day. The name of 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek is familiar to ev- 
eryone who even casually reads the daily 
press. As wife of the head of the Chinese 
government, she has been tireless in rally- 
ing her people to resistance against Japan. 
She organized and has headed China’s air 
force, woefully inadequate against the su- 
perior Japanese force, but in sufficient 
strength to enable the defenders to strike 
a few blows at the enemy. She has or- 
ganized orphanages and established refu- 
gees in China’s interior, thereby conserving 
the morale of the nation’s youth for a 
struggle that promises to be prolonged. 
But perhaps her ablest work has been in 
the capacity of a propagandist. A hand- 
some, intelligent, and _ highly literate 
woman, educated at an American college, 
she has done an effective job in stimulating 
American sympathy for her country. 

Her articles, lectures, and appeals are 
now gathered between the covers of ‘“‘This 
Is Our China” (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.50), and together they give 
a lucid account of the conditions that led 
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to Japan’s aggression, of the resistance that 
has been mobilized, and of the 
quences to democratic government 
where of a Japanese victory 

The Tokyo militarists, Mme. Chiang 
writes, have sought. to make it appear that 
their sole purpose in invading China was to 
bring about order in the Far East, espe- 
cially to rid China of the chaotic factional- 
ism and civil war that were supposedly on 
the increase. That interpretation is belied 
by events immediately preceding the con- 
flict and by Japanese actions following the 
invasion. What precipitated the war was 
not an increase in Chinese sectionalism but 
the very reverse. Political unity was being 
achieved in 1936, a year before the inci- 
dent at Peking, and this unity was accepted 
with pride and gratitude by the Chinese 
nation as a promise of permanent peace 
and prosperity. Reform appearing 
everywhere. Interprovincial jealousies had 
disappeared with the widespread develop- 
ment of interprovincial communications. 
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Out of disorder there was beginning to ap- 
pear substantial cooperation in all spheres 
It was these evidences of a new unity and 
of an awakened sense of patriotism, Mme 
Chiang continues, that alarmed the Japa- 
nese. “The last thing the Japanese wanted 
was an organized, prosperous China. They 
wanted China, of course, but they them- 
selves wanted to do any organizing that 
had to be done so that they could control 
its direction and capture the possible prof- 
its for their own benefit. They strove for 
years to keep us in chaos; then they 
brought war to us and with it they are 
sedulously bringing material ruin.” 

Regardless of the hardships that may still 
be instore, Mme. Chiang is certain that the 
Chinese will continue to struggle desper- 
ately ‘as long as we can secure anything to 
fight with.” There was a time, in the early 
months of the war, when Chinese soldiers 
were awed by the Japanese. That defeat- 
ism has been dispelled by a new technique 
of warfare against which the modern, 
highly efficient equipment of the invader 
beats itself futilely. The peasants of the 
interior, who had formed guerrilla bands, 
to protect their families and their farms, 
discovered to their simple astonishment a 
“phenomenon they believed impossible of 
proof: that a bullet from a blunderbuss, or 
a stab by a pike can kill a sacred and in- 
vincible Japanese soldier in hand-to-hand 
combat just as effectively as either can 
destroy any ordinary small-time bandit or 
bad man; that a hole in a highway can up- 
set a Japanese truck or tank, even though 
flying a dozen supernatural flags, just as it 
can upturn a homely ricksha or rickety- 
wheeled mule cart, if the hole is artistically 
camouflaged.” 

The perfection of guerrilla techniques 
and their repeated use has had an astound- 
ing effect upon the morale of the Chinese 
in the interior provinces. It has robbed 
the Japanese of the terror that they for- 
merly held over the individual Chinese 
soldier and peasant. And it is this guerrilla 
warfare, the author contends, that explains 
the failure of the Japanese army to fulfill 
its boasts. 

Mme. Chiang is so certain of her coun- 
try’s ability ultimately to oust the invader 
that she has already devoted a good deal 
of thought and effort to the questions that 
will arise during the process of reconstruc- 
tion. Her own people, she admits, are not 
entirely without blame for the present up- 
heaval. China was too often involved in 
provincial struggles after 1911 to develop 
an even acceptably passable republic. The 
nation was apathetic for too long, indiffer- 
ent, and lazy. 

That situation will no longer be toler- 
ated. “The awakened minds of the present 
generation and the developing ones of the 
next will see to that.” What is necessary 
now is the highest type of unquestioned 
cooperation. As regards the tangible pro- 
gram, Mme. Chiang looks forward to a 
“planned economy—something eminently 
practicable which will give our people a 
dignified and unequivocal opportunity to 
achieve something worth while for their 
personal respect and their prosperity. . . . I 
should like to see village industry carefully 
developed wherever it is possible for raw 
materials to be produced and worked up to 
supply the daily needs of the people. 
There will have to be mechanical aids in 
some cases; but I hope that machinery will 
never be brought to China to save labor as 
its first principle and requirement.” 

In the final chapters c! her book, the 
author charges that the democracies have 
been blind to their own interests in not ex- 
tending more substantial aid to her nation. 
Japan, she argues, is far weaker and closer 
to collapse than is realized either in the 
United States or in Britain. With more 
equipment the Chinese could explode the 
legend of Japan’s imperial strength. If the 
democratic powers continue to withhold 
this support, the Japanese might have time 
to add to their resources by exploiting 
China and then turning the new-found 
power against the democracies themselves. 
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What the Magasines Say 














N the current Living Age, Michael Scully 

tells of the changes that have occurred 
in Venezuela since the death, several years 
ago, of Dictator Gomez. President Eleazar 
Lopez Contreras, in office since 1936, has 
not entirely abandoned strong-arm meth- 
ods, but he is unmistakably and cautiously 
laying the foundations for a genuine demo- 
cratic state. Gomez, ruling Venezuela des- 
potically for 27 years, had made the nation 
his own private preserve, to be mulcted 
whenever whim, gambling debts, or luxuri- 
ous living demanded. When he died, one- 
fifth of the republic’s cultivated land was 
in his name. Revenues obtained from for- 
eign operation of the vast petroleum stores 








had been largely distributed among Gomez’ 
friends, numerous relatives, and_ political 
sycophants. 

President Lopez, Mr. Scully writes, has 
cleaned out the political stables. Financial 
scandals and political favors have disap- 
peared and government revenues are being 
spent upon legitimate and socially desirable 
objectives. In the past two years alone, 
the Lopez administration has doubled the 
number of schools, and attendance has 
trebled. For the first time, every town of 
size has an adequate sewage system. 

In the belief that Venezuela cannot rely 
solely upon the exploitation of her oil but 
must develop her agricultural resources, 
Lopez has embarked upon a farm program 
of far-reaching scope. New roads are cut- 
ting through the interior, making markets 
more accessible to the peasant farmers. Ir- 
rigation projects are being carried on under 
the direction of trained specialists, freed 
from political supervision. Through the 
use of government-produced movies, farm- 
ers are obtaining instruction in proper use 
of the soil. 

All these measures, the writer declares, 
have been taken without revolutionary 
schemes injurious to foreign capital. Con- 
treras, far from regarding the foreign in- 
terests as a drain upon the nation, is en- 
couraging further investments from the 
United States. 

‘+ & 

As the wars in Europe and Asia continue 
their devastating toll, C. H. Curran, in the 
June number of Natural History, recalls 
that the human race is not the only species 
in nature endowed with self-destructive 
zeal. Consider the cicadas. Throughout the 
months of July and August they can be 
heard singing in the trees and shrubs and 
tall weeds in almost every part of the 
United States. But underneath this con- 
stant chanting, as deceptive as the crude 
bugle sounds that drown out a victim’s cries 


in a cannibal clearing, there is a life-and- 
death struggle that never ceases. It is al- 
most human in its persistence. Ranged 
against almost the entire family of the 
cicadas is the cicada killer, a tunnel-digging 
wasp who hunts victims, paralyzes them 
with her sting and then carries them off to 
her burrowed lair. 

No doubt about it, the cicada killer is 
an aggressor. But there is this to be said 
for the wasp: she limits her aggression to 
rigidly defined ends. Operating by instinct, 
rather than the intelligence and reason with 
which human beings are endowed, she is 
content to end the slaughter as soon as 
food is assured for her young. Again operat- 
ing by instinct, rather than by insect codes 
of international law, she invariably retains 
a certain sense of honor. She will not, for 
example, attack the small cicadas that are 
unable to resist. 

* * * 

The July issue of Asva features an article 
by C. Harley Grattan on the future of the 
British Empire. Whether the war results 
in victory for Great Britain, defeat, or a 
stalemate—Mr. Grattan declares—it is go- 
ing to result in a transfer of power from 
the United Kingdom to the Dominions. The 
forces that will inevitably bring about 
that transfer of power are already in 
operation and, ironically enough, are them- 
selves the product of Britain’s determina- 
tion to bring about Germany’s defeat. 

Mr. Grattan’s explanation is based 
largely upon economic considerations. The 
United Kingdom, in order to mobilize the 
entire industrial and agricultural resources 
of the empire, has called upon the Domin- 
ions to expand their industries and their 
farm output. Britain has undertaken to 
purchase many of the surplus farm prod- 
ucts of the Dominions for the duration 
of the war. So long as the war continues, 
this will remain a satisfactory arrangement. 
At the same time, Britain has placed orders 
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with the Dominions for tremendous quan- 
tities of industrial and war goods. When 
the war is over, it will be found that the 
traditional relationship between the mother 
country and the Dominions has changed 
radically. For the Dominions, with their 
plant facilities greatly expanded by the war, 
will no longer look to Britain as the main 
source of their manufactured goods. They 
will be in a position to provide a large share 
of these goods by their own efforts. Con- 
versely, as Great Britain finds the markets 
for its manufactured goods restricted in the 
Dominions, it will not be disposed to con- 
fine its purchases of agricultural products 
to the members of the Commonwealth. 
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Tension Mounts 
In Balkan States 


(Concluded from page 1) 


that 
will do everything 


There is believe 


Germany and 


every reason to 
Russia 
possible to prevent the war from spreading 
to the Balkans at this time. Germany is 
desperately in need of the oil and wheat 
which Rumania produces in order to sup- 
machine and to feed her 
civilian and military population. She wants 
to concentrate her entire military might in 
the west for the life-and-death struggle 
with England. Should war break out in 
the Balkans, her military would 
have to be divided and her position in the 
west would be seriously weakened. Thus, 
whether the Soviet Union took the Ru- 
manian territory with her consent or not, 


ply her war 


forces 


Germany is determined to prevent further 
action in the Balkans at this time. 


Russia’s Motives 


Russia’s motives in seizing Bessarabia 
and northern Bukovina are not difficult 
to discover. Since the outbreak of the 


war last September, the Soviet government 
has been pursuing a policy of imperialism. 
It has been seeking to obtain the territory 
Russia lost as a result of the World War. 


With the conquest of Bessarabia, Russia 
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has reacquired all that lost territory. Only 
what remains of Finland is not in her 
hands, and Finland has become a political 
satellite of Moscow. The Soviets have re- 
occupied the border Baltic states of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania. They have gained 
even more territory than that held by the 
czars, for they now hold a large slice of 
Poland and part of the province of Buko- 
vina—which belonged to Austria 
the World War. Without going to war 
(except in Finland) Stalin has gone far 
toward realizing the centuries-old 
bitions of the czars. 

The Bessarabia is im- 
portant mainly from the strategic stand- 
point. The province itself is one of the 
most primitive regions of Europe. Its 
soil is rich and capable of producing to- 


before 


am- 


acquisition of 


bacco and grain and fruit, but the region 
has not been developed on an extensive 
scale. Since the World War, it has been 
cut off from its principal market at Odessa 
and has consequently known nothing but 
hard times. 

Bessarabia 
province 


was Rumania’s third largest 
It is about twice the size of the 
state of New Jersey. It has a mixed popu- 
lation of a little more than 3,000,000 
people. In the census of 1930, the Ruma- 
nians accounted for slightly more than half 
of the total population. Russians and 
Ukrainians made up about a quarter of the 
total. Other racial groups in the province 
consist of Poles, Armenians, Jews, Bulgars, 
and Germans. Illiteracy is far 
in Bessarabia than in Rumania as a whole. 

The Soviet Union has never recognized 
Rumania’s claim to Bessarabia, despite the 
fact that in 1918 a Bessarabian council 
voted to join Rumania and that Rumania’s 
claim recognized in 1920 by Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. Until 
1936, the frontier between Bessarabia and 
the Soviet Union remained closed. During 
all these years, the disputed province was 
regarded as one of the 
Europe. 
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danger spots of 


Strengthened Position 


But Russia’s latest thrust into the Bal- 
kans means far more than the acquisition 
of an old Russian province. By bringing 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina under 
her control and by establishing air and 


naval bases on the Black Sea and the 
Danube, Russia’s whole position in the 
Balkans has been greatly strengthened. 


Constanza is Rumania’s principal port 
and naval base on the Black Sea, and now 
the Soviet Union will be able to dominate 
that body of water. In addition, the 
Soviets have placed themselves in a position 
to dominate the mouth of the Danube and 
thus to control the traffic on that waterway. 


Moreover, the Russians now find them- 
selves within 40 miles of the important 
oil wells of Rumania. In case of need, 
they could destroy these wells and thus 
deal a blow at Germany through one of 
her most vulnerable spots. By controlling 
the lower Danube, they can also control the 
shipment of oil and other products to 
Germany. The oil which Germany ob- 
tains from Russia is shipped across the 
Black Sea and thence up the Danube to 
the Reich. Without a constant supply 
of oil, Hitler would be under a serious 
handicap in continuing his warfare against 
England. Thus, Stalin has greatly improved 
his position against Germany, in the event 
of a future conflict between the two powers. 

The occupation of Bessarabia and north- 
ern Bukovina strengthens Russia’s position 
in another way. Should Hitler seek 
to obtain the Ukraine, with its wealth of 
grain and other foodstuffs, after he has 
finished the war in the west, he would find 
it much more difficult to realize that ob- 
jective. As the map shows, one of the 
doors to the Soviet Ukraine has now been 
closed to Germany. It is not at all un- 
likely that the principal objective of Stalin 
in moving against Rumania 
strengthen his military position in prepara- 
tion for an eventual clash with the Nazis 
over the Ukraine. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


TROUBLE IN THE BALKANS 


If Russia contents herself with her pres- 
ent gains in Rumania, the fascist dictators 
may not consider that their vital interests in 
the Balkans have been affected. But if 
the Soviets are determined to use their 


new conquests as_ steppingstones for 
further territorial gains, the Axis powers 
will be seriously affected. There have 


been numerous rumors to the effect that 
the Russians are now pressing Turkey 
for concessions in the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles. If Turkey should feel her- 
self obliged to yield—as Rumania yielded— 
Russia would find herself in control of 
the strategic straits which control the en- 
trance from the Black to the Medi- 
terranean. Control of these straits was for 
centuries an ambition of the Russian 
Both Peter the Great and Catherine 
the Great based their foreign policies upon 
control of the Bosporus and the Darda- 
nelles. Where they failed, the Soviets 
may succeed. They may take advantage 
of Germany’s and Italy’s occupation else- 
where to realize this ambition. 


Sea 


CzZars. 


An Unpleasant Prospect 

The prospect of Russia firmly entrenched 
at the straits would hardly be to the liking 
of either Hitler or Mussolini. The Italians 
have complained for years that British con- 
trol of the Mediterranean made them 
prisoners in that sea. If the Russian tide 
continues, they may find themselves doubly 
imprisoned in that area, for as Otto D. 
Tolischus writes in a recent issue of the 
New York Times: “If Russia should really 
succeed in penetrating to the Dardanelles 
and the Mediterranean and Great Britain 
should retain Gibraltar, Italy would ex- 
perience the supreme irony that the war 
which she undertook to liberate herself 
from ‘imprisonment in the Mediterra- 
nean’ had in the end put over her not one 
but two ‘jailers,’ including one perhaps far 
more dangerous than England.” 

Nor could Hitler view such a situation 
with greater calm. It has always been 
one of Germany's ambitions—under the 
Kaiser as under Hitler—to dominate the 
Balkans and stand securely at the straits. 
If Russia now steps in and forces Turkey 
to make concessions at the Dardanelles, 
she is not likely to be dislodged except 
by force. Thus, while Hitler has been mak- 
ing spectacular military successes in the 
west of Europe, Stalin has been achieving 
as great successes in the east as if he 
were at war with Germany. 

It is hardly likely that Germany and 
Russia will go to war in the near future 
as a result of the Soviets’ recent conquests. 
Germany is in no position to fight a war 
on two fronts and she certainly wants noth- 
ing to happen to interfere with the execu- 
tion of her plans against the British Isles. 
At the same time, the Soviet Union is not 
anxious to take up arms against Germany 
when the outcome of such a struggle would 
be in doubt. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the 


seeds of future conflict among the dictators 
are being sown in the present struggle over 
the Balkans. The three dictators have 
rival claims in the Balkans and if these 
conflicting interests have not resulted in 
armed conflict, it is merely because it is to 
the interest of all to keep the Balkans 
quiet for the time being. But further 
moves on the part of the Soviet Union 
would certainly not be viewed calmly either 
in Berlin or in Rome. Moreover, any 
move on the part of one of the Balkan 
states—a move, for example, by Hungary 
or Bulgaria against Rumania—would be 
likely to draw the Axis powers and Russia 
into the fray. 

What effect are these developments in 
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southeastern Europe likely to have upon 
the fate of Britain? If Germany succeeds 
in preventing the spread of war to the 
Balkans, the position of Britain will not 
be altered, for Hitler can wage his Battle 
of Britain without dividing his forces. If, 
however, Russia seizes the present moment 
to push farther southward, the Axis powers 
would be obliged to concentrate part of 
their military strength in that direction, 
thus greatly improving Britain’s chances of 
victory. But such a German-Russian clash 
does not seem to be an immediate prospect. 
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Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. Sixth; 2. Charles L. McNary. Oregon; 3. 
Commonwealth and Southern Corporation. 
Tennessee Valley Authority; 4. Indiana. Paul 
V. McNutt; 5. Rumania. Dniester. 6. Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. Turkey; 7. Italo Balbo. 
Libya; 8. Hachiro Arita; 9. League of Nations. 
(d); 10. Alaska; 11. republican. (a); 12. 
Henry Ford; 13. true; 14. Havana, Cuba; 15. 
France; 16. wheat; 17. true; 18. Wendell 
Willkie; 19. (c); 20. false. 
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AGAINST THE FIFTH COLUMN 


All aliens in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
shows them 


must be registered, photographed, 
crowding into the police station to be ‘‘filed. 
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The Democratic Choice 


What will the Democratic convention do 
when it meets in Chicago next week? Will it 
nominate President Roosevelt for a third term 
and wil! he accept? He can have the nomina- 
tion if he wants it. Not only that, but he 
will be urged to take it. The Republicans 
have nominated an able, aggressive candidate, 
who may turn out to be a real vote-getter 
Democrats who some time ago were question- 
ing the wisdom of a third term are now look- 
ing to the President as the strongest man in 
the party and as possibly the only one who 
can defeat Mr. Willkie. 

It will be very hard for the President to 
refuse the nomination. If he does so, many 
will say that he quit the race because he was 
afraid of Willkie. Furthermore, he will leave 
the Democratic party in an embarrassed posi- 
tion. By permitting the third-term boom to 
grow until convention time, he has prevented 
other candidates from getting into the field. 
He has prevented their friends from “‘building 
up” these candidates so as to make them 
popular with the public. If, at the convention, 
he steps out of the picture, he will leave the 
Democratic party perplexed and confused as 
it faces a popular and vigorous Republican 
candidate. 

On the other hand, the nomination of 
Wendell Willkie by the Republicans has re- 
moved at least one of the arguments in favor 
of the President’s entering the race again. Mr. 
Roosevelt believes very strongly in his foreign 
program. He believes in assistance to the 
British and in vigorous preparation to meet a 
possibly victorious Germany. If the Repub- 
licans had nominated Taft, Dewey, or Vanden- 
berg, the President might have felt compelled 
to take the field again in defense of his foreign 
policy. But Mr. Willkie’s foreign policy is 
about the same as that of the President. So 
if he were intending to run merely to support 
his foreign program he may feel justified in 
withdrawing. 

Another factor in the situation is the Presi- 
dent’s physical condition. His health is not 
broken, but he is unquestionably weary, and 
those who see him frequently have noted the 
deepening furrows in his face. He shows evi- 
dence of the terrible strain under which he 
has labored during recent weeks. 


Military Seruice 

Should the United States adopt universal 
military service? Should all American young 
men, upon reaching a certain age, spend a 
period of time, perhaps eight months, in mili- 
tary training? Senator Burke of Nebraska 
answers in the affirmative and has a bill pro- 
viding for conscription and military training 
before the Senate. 


There is little opposition to universal service 
if it should be shown to be necessary for our 
defense. Many, however, who favor adequate 
preparedness say that it would not help our 
defenses to call American youth to arms at 


and fingerprinted. The above picture 
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this time. There is a question, for example 
of whether we have arms for such an army 
and officers to train the youth gathered in the 
camps throughout the country. Evidence de- 
termining these points may be brought for- 
ward in the congressional debates 


Our Pacific Relations 


Two weeks ago the United Fleet, 
which had been lying at anchor in Hawaiian 
waters, slipped silently away on a secret mis- 
sion. What was its destination? Was it going 
in the direction of the troubled Far Eastern 
waters, or was it giving up its vigil in the 
Pacific to pass through the Panama Canal and 
station itself in the Atlantic or in the Carib- 
bean? There was much speculation for a few 
days, but the fleet sailed back to its Hawaiian 
haven as silently as it had departed. It had 
been away merely on a routine maneuver, it 
was explained. 

But this action of the fleet un- 
answered the larger question relating to the 
proper use of our navy at this critical time 
It is being kept in the Pacific Ocean as a 
threat to Japan. That is not publicly admitted, 
of course, but everyone knows it to be the 
reason. By keeping our navy in the Pacific 
waters and by threatening to cut off Japanese 
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CARRYING A BIG STICK 
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trade with this country, the United States is 
trying to exert a restraining influence on Jap- 
anese aggression in China and the Dutch East 
Indies and elsewhere in Eastern Asia. Some 
think that our government’s threatening atti- 
tude has held Japan back. Japan knows, of 
course, that we could not successfully attack 
her in the Far East. To cross the broad Pacific 
and attack her in her own waters would re- 
quire a fleet two or three times the size of the 
Japanese, and such a fleet we do not pos- 
We could, however, cripple Japanese 
trade, and that would be a serious thing for 
the Island Empire. 

Against this view it is argued that our policy 
of threatening the Japanese is similar to the 
policy Great Britain pursued against Italy 
when the Italians went against Ethiopia. The 
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British policy in that case was strong enough 
to irritate the Italians and drive them into 
Germany’s arms, but not strong enough to 
prevent Italian conquest. It is argued that we 
cannot prevent Japan from conquest in the 
Far East and that by threatening her when 
we have not the force to make our threats 
will but drive her definitely into an 
alliance with Germany. It is argued further 
that we should be realistic enough to recog- 
nize what we can do and what we cannot do; 
that we should let the Japanese know that we 
will not interfere in their Asiatic policy and 
should come to terms with them on that basis. 
Then we can take our fleet to the Atlantic so 
that we can meet any German threat which 
may develop, and if trouble with Germany 
should come we will not need to fear an attack 
by the Japanese in the Pacific. Since we do 
not have a two-ocean navy, we should not 
carry on a two-ocean quarrel. 

This latter view, the view that we should 
concentrate in the Atlantic rather than the 
Pacific, has been forcibly expressed recently 
by Admiral Yates Sterling, Retired, former 
Chief of Staff of the United States Fleet. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, however, ap- 
pears to hold the opposing view, insisting that 
we should continue to support the open-door 
policy in China and that we should continue 
to insist upon respect by Japan for existing 
treaties—treaties which provide for the in- 
tegrity of China. 


The Fifth Column 


In a recent address Attorney General Robert 
H. Jackson said that the federal government 
was taking effective action to thwart the de- 
signs of disloyal citizens, and he counseled 
the public to avoid extreme or hysterical 
measures. Among the mistakes which we 
should be on guard against. said Mr. Jackson, 
are the following: 


good 


First, we must permit no tampering with our 
civil rights, for the first break in that bulwark 
will provide the opening wedge for those who 
seek the breakdown of our democratic system. 

Second, we must prevent lawlessness and mob 
violence, for by destroying law and order we 
create the confusion in which the Fifth Column 
thrives. 

Third, we must not alienate the alien who wants 
to be loval, for by so doing we drive him into 
the camp of the Fifth Column. 

Fourth, I have not dwelt upon the necessity 
of a social and economic policy in the nation 


which will not leave millions of people hope- 
lessly outside of its benefits and comforts. But 
I must say that I would regard a reactionary 


policy as the greatest aid and comfort a Fifth 


Column could hope for 


Alien Registration 


President Roosevelt has signed the act of 
Congress requiring all aliens in the United 
States to register and be fingerprinted. Upon 
affixing his signature, he made this important 
statement: 


The Alien Registration Act of 1940, which I 
have just signed, should be interpreted and ad- 
ministered as a program designed not only for 
the protection of the country but also for the 
protection of the loyal aliens who are its guests. 


The registration and identification of approxi- 
mately three and one-half million aliens who 
are now within our borders does not carry 


with it any stigma or implication of hostility to- 
ward those who, while they may not be citizens, 
are loyal to this country and its institutions. 

Most of the aliens in this country are people 
who came here because they believed and had 
faith in the principles of American democracy, 
and they are entitled to and must receive full 
protection of the law. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the security of the country that the 
program of alien control shall be carried out with 
a high sense of responsibility. It would be un- 
fortunate if, in the course of this regulative pro- 
gram, any loyal aliens were subjected to harass- 
ment. 


New Taxes 


The new national defense taxes have been 
in effect a week today. The tax on movies 
and other amusements probably affected more 
people immediately than any of the other in- 
creases. Until July 1, when the new law took 


effect, federal taxes were collected only “a 
admission tickets which cost more than 40} 
cents each. Now the border line is 20 cents— 
above that price, there is a tax of one cent 
for every 10 cents of the ticket fee. 
However, consumers of a wide variety of 
products are finding that the taxes on other 
items have increased, too. Toilet preparations 
automobiles and trucks, radios, mechanical 
refrigerators, matches, oil and gasoline, play. 
ing cards, tires and tubes, cigarettes, ele, 
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WHAT WE SHOULD DO 


KIRBY IN NEW YORK POST 
tricity, liquors, firearms, and auto accessories 
are among the commodities on which federal 
taxes have been boosted. 

And next year, at least 2,000,000 persons 
will pay income taxes for the first time. This 
was brought about when Congress decided to 
levy taxes on smaller incomes than the gov 
ernment has ever touched before. Over a 
period of five years, it is expected that the 
new taxes will bring in nearly five billion dol- 
lars—a small, but important contribution to 
pay for the huge defense bill which is now 
accumulating. The new tax law also raised 
the national debt limit from $45 billion to $49 
billion. 


Refugee Children 


After France fell before the Nazi army, the 
world waited for news of the blows which 
were sure to be dealt at England. It was im- 
mediately realized that thousands of children 
would suffer privations, if not injuries and 
death, when the English and German forces 
were finally locked in battle. Consequently, a 
growing tide of sentiment rolled up in sup- 
port of proposed plans to bring as many ref- 
ugee children as possible to the United States 
and Canada. 

A number of national organizations are tak- 
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a | News that German forces now hold the 

he English islands of Jersey and Guernsey came 

ol- as no great surprise, even though it marked 

to the first British soil to be occupied by the 

yW Nazi army. Just a few days before the Ger- 

ed mans moved in, the British government had 

49 completed the evacuation of nearly 100,000 
island residents and of the military forces. 
\lso loaded on the boats which furnished 
the transportation across the channel to Eng- 

) land were the islands’ stores of vegetables, 

he grain, and cattle. 

ch The islands, which are about 75 square 

n- | miles in area, lie in a small bay of the English 

en | Channel at the northwest corner of France. 

id Less than 40 miles from the French mainland 

es —much closer to France than to England— 

a / they could scarcely have been defended suc- 

p- § cessfully by Great Britain while Germany is 

f- in control of the French coast. In addition 

es to Guernsey and Jersey, which have given 
their names to two famous breeds of cattle, 

k- } there are several smaller islands in the group. 
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Y will remain in the United States for the duration of the war. 


e and Abroad 


L Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


Their seizure by Germany makes compara- 
tively little change in the military balance, for 
they are but little closer to England than the 
French coast itself. If any conclusion is 
to be drawn, it is that Great Britain is 
simply consolidating for the fight to come— 
refusing to defend positions which might better 
be abandoned without a struggle. As for the 
effect on shipping, there, too, Germany was 
already in a position to carry on operations 
from the French coast. 


Indo-China 


Indo-China, France’s most important pos- 
session in the Far East, appears to be in 
imminent danger of falling into Japanese 
hands. Its acquisition by Tokyo would give 
the Japanese control of the entire Pacific 
coast south of Russia’s maritime provinces. 
It would be a rich prize. Indo-China is 
about the size of Texas. It is among the three 
largest exporters of rice. It has considerable 
quantities of rubber, coal, and tin. 

Apart from the desire to make herself master 
of East Asia, Japan is interested in this colony 
because of its great supply of cheap labor, 
the more coveted because the 23,000,000 in- 
habitants are a docile, resigned people. For 
15 centuries, they had been under the domina- 
tion of Chinese war lords and princelings and 
oppression has developed in them what one 
writer describes as “national melancholy.” 
They have been robbed of initiative and are 
convinced that it is utterly futile for them to 
hope for the improvement of their lot. The 
comparatively few years that they have been 
under far more enlightened French adminis- 
tration has not been long enough to restore 
their national pride. They are a hard-working 
folk. Their diet is simple—a bowl of rice with 
sauce—more frugal even than that which the 
peasants of China have. Their homes are 
primitive, mere huts open to the sky. 

Japan has not been content to await the 
fall of France to begin her conquest of this 
territory. For many years, she has been en- 
gaged in a commercial and diplomatic offen- 
sive, the latter with the connivance of native 
princes. 


The League Passes 


Since last September, only a skeleton staff 
has been at work in the shifting headquarters 
of the League of Nations. Until Hitler’s armies 
rolled westward, the League remained in its 
marble-pillared palace, which was completed 
three years ago at a cost of $10,000,000 on 
the shores of Lake Geneva. Fearing an in- 
vasion of Switzerland, League officials hastily 
moved to France, then hurried back to Geneva 
when France itself fell. 

Now only a few watchmen patrol the echo- 
ing palace halls. The League of Nations has 
passed on from a world in which it exerted 


a steadily diminishing influence. When its 
sanctions failed to halt Italy’s campaign 


against Ethiopia, the League was written off 
by many nations as a dying institution. Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan repeatedly mocked its 
subsequent efforts. In the present war, Den- 
mark, Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
did not even make the gesture of asking for 
League assistance against aggression. As the 
last employee left the palace at Geneva, the 
League’s secretary expressed the forlorn hope 
that the League might be revived after the 
war is over—‘“if Britain wins.” 


Grnance at Peace 


As the French settle down to a bitter peace, 
to await the outcome of the struggle between 
Great Britain and the Axis powers, there is 
a mounting volume of uneasiness, recrimina- 
tion, and self-reproach. To a great many 
Frenchmen it is still inconceivable that their 
army, once considered the finest in Europe, 
should have been scattered in less than six 
weeks. The one explanation that the few news- 
papers still appearing in Paris and Bordeaux 
can suggest is that France fell by a combina- 
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GOING HOME 


Somewhere in Belgium, these wor-weary 
tion of political blundering and_ outright 
treachery. Orders given by the high command 
during the height of battle, it is charged, were 
never carried out. This charge finds some 
support in the reports of American newspaper 
correspondents who have already retraced the 
routes taken by the German army in its ad- 
vance. At many sectors, according to these 
reports, there is no evidence of protracted 
resistance. Large stores of unused ammuni- 
tion were abandoned. Along many roads there 
is no indication that French units made any 
effort to block the path of the invader with 
and obstructions. “The actual 
road surface,” one reporter observes, “looks 
as normal as last summer the war 
started.” 

Large numbers of Frenchmen who have 
escaped to England feel that the Pétain regime 
has betrayed their country. The great ma- 
jority of soldiers, they argue, would have pre- 
ferred to continue the struggle, no matter 
how desperate the situation. As proof, they 
point to the failure of the Pétain regime to 
publish the armistice terms in fear that they 
might meet with spontaneous and indignant 
rejection. 

Other Frenchmen feel that the patriotism of 
Marshal Pétain is not subject to question, 
that in deciding to capitulate he had felt that 
many years of blundering politics, of inade- 
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quate preparations, of complacency could not 
be overcome by blindly heroic sacrifice of 
France’s young men. 

In France itself, resentment has been di- 
rected mainly against Gamelin and the poli- 
ticians who entrusted him with the command 
of the French forces. Gamelin, who was not 
replaced by General Wevgand until it was 
too late, is charged with failing to draw the 
proper lessons from the Nazi military cam- 
paigns in Poland and Norway and applying 
these lessons to the French strategy of de- 
fense. 

Whatever the cause of her downfall, -France 
is today paying a terrible price in human 
suffering, in the dislocation of her industries, 
and in the loss of her liberty. Millions of 
people, their homes ruined, have taken shelter 


refugees are returning to their homes to start life anew. 


in sheds, barns, and railway stations. Through- 
out every village and city there is the suspense- 
ful, heart-anguishing search for sons, fathers, 
and wives separated during the height of bat- 
tle. France may soon recover her light but 
it may be many years before she recovers the 
gayety, the joy of living, the intelligent toler- 
ance that set her apart among Europe's na- 
tions. 





WILLKIE’S POSITION EXAMINED 


(Concluded from page 8 

The campaign will turn, in part at least, on 
the extent to which the Republican presi- 
dential candidate will support these social and 
economic policies, which, in general terms, 
he has endorsed. 

Too little attention is given to the vice- 
presidency in an American political campaign. 
Ordinarily the vice-president is not a 
influential official, it is true, but there is 
never a certainty that a president will live 
throughout his term. It has happened in our 
history that the accession of a vice-president 
to the presidency has changed national policies 
as completely as if the opposing party had 
come to power. This was true when Tyler 
succeeded William Henry Harrison, and again 
when Theodore Roosevelt came into office 
upon the death of McKinley. And certainly 
Andrew Johnson would not have been chosen 


very 


as vice-president if his accession to the 
presidency could have been foreseen 

It is highly important, therefore, that the 
vice-presidential candidate should stand for 
the same program as that supported by the 
presidential candidate, and that, so far as 


possible, his qualifications should be as high. 
But that seldom happens. Frequently a man 
will be chosen for the vice-presidency for 
the very reason that he belongs to a wing 
of the party opposed to that of the presi- 
dential candidate. Then, it is thought, both 
wings will be satisfied, and party unity can 
be achieved. 

That is what happened at the Philadelphia 
convention. The Republican vice-presidential 
candidate, Senator Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon, is a very able and a very popular 
man. He is liked in the Senate, where he is 
the Republican leader, and throughout the 
country. In character and ability he is well 
qualified for the highest position in the land. 

But Senator McNary and Wendell Willkie 
are in opposing camps on several very im- 
portant issues. Willkie favors assistance to 
the British. McNary favors strict neutrality, 
and last fall opposed the repeal of the arms 
embargo, which permitted America’s selling 
arms to the Allies. Willkie wants to break 
down international trade barriers and supports 
the Hull reciprocity program. McNary is a 
high protectionist and opposes the Hull 
treaties. Willkie is for conservative finance, 
while M Nary is for silver money and sup- 
ported the soldiers’ bonus act in 1934. 

But while the nomination of McNary as 
a running mate for Willkie may not be en- 
tirely logical, it is probably good practical 
politics, for the Oregon senator is strong 
where the presidential candidate is weakest; 
that is, in the West, and among the farmers. 
He will probably strengthen the vote-getting 
power of the Republican ticket. 
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The Political Convention in U. S. History 


HE recent convention of the Repub- 

lican party and the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Democratic National Convention 
are the greatest shows offered by Amer- 
ican politics. They are supposed to repre- 
sent democracy in action—representatives 
of the people meeting to name the candi- 
dates for the highest elective offices in the 
country and to decide upon the programs 
which the two parties will present to the 
voters. The conventions of this year as- 
sume a new importance, not only because 
of the magnitude of 
the issues before the 
country but also be- 
cause of the fact that 
such democratic prac- 
tices have all but dis- 
appeared from the 
face of the earth, ex- 


cept in the United 
States. 
The convention 





method of nominating 
presidential and vice- 
presidential candi- 
dates has not always been followed in this 
country. As a matter of fact, it was the 
logical development of the growth of de- 
mocracy itself. The first conventions of 
the parties were held in 1832. Prior to 
that time, the candidates of the parties 
were chosen by a caucus of the party 
members in the national Congress. Sim- 
ilarly, candidates for state offices were 
selected by a caucus of the members of the 
state legislature. 

The reasons for the adoption of a new 
method of nominating candidates are not 
difficult to discover. Under the party cau- 
cus, a relatively few men could pick the 
candidates for the highest offices in the land, 
without much regard to the wishes of the 
rank and file of the voters. There arose a 
widespread demand that the people them- 
selves be given a more direct voice in se- 
lecting their candidates. It was felt that 
by giving the common people more author- 
ity in making nominations, the power and 
influence of the wealthy and aristocratic 
elements could be offset. Thus the po- 
litical convention was a natural develop- 
ment of the extension of the suffrage to a 
large section of the male population. 

At first, each state was entitled to send 
to the national convention as many dele- 
gates as it had senators and representatives 
in Congress. Later, however, the number 
was doubled. Today, the Republican party 
sends 1,000 delegates to the national con- 
vention, and the Democratic delegates num- 
ber 1,100. The difference is due primarily 
to the fact that there are fewer delegates 
from the southern states to the Republican 
convention than to the Democratic. 

In the early days of the national conven- 
tions, most of the delegates were chosen by 
state conventions, but in recent years a 
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number of states have passed laws making it 
necessary to choose the delegates by direct 
primary elections. Today, 17 states hold 
primary elections (elections within the two 
parties) for the selection of delegates. In 
the remaining states, the delegates are 
chosen by means of the state political con- 
ventions. In some cases, the delegates are 
instructed to vote for a certain presidential 
candidate; in others, they are “unin- 
structed” and are thus free to vote for 
whomever they please. 


Political Manipulation 


Although the convention system of nom- 
ination was hailed as a great extension of 
democratic procedure, in practice it has not 
always had that result. In many ways, the 
national convention lends itself more readily 
to political manipulation than the old legis- 
lative caucus did. Powerful political ma- 
chines have been built up by the two 
parties, with an intricate control from the 
national arena down through the states to 
the hamlets and districts. Bosses or pro- 
fessional politicians control the votes of the 
delegates and thus control the conventions 
themselves. So flagrant were the abuses of 
the national conventions that toward the 
end of the last century and early in the 
present century a strong movement was 
launched for the abolition of the conven- 
tion system. It was urged that presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates be selected 
by a national primary election. Woodrow 
Wilson went so far as to recommend legis- 
lation to that effect. 

In the main, delegates to national con- 
ventions are free to act as they please or as 
the political bosses dictate. Even if they 
have been chosen by primaries, they are 
bound to carry out the wishes of the voters 
only for the first few ballots, for if their 
candidate fails of nomination they can shift 
their votes to another candidate in order to 
break the deadlock of the convention. It is 
in working out these compromises and strik- 
ing political bargains that the bosses exert 
a powerful influence over the decisions of 
the convention delegates. 

Occasionally, party bosses are unable to 
control conventions and determine the out- 
come of the balloting. The recent Repub- 
lican convention is the most conspicuous ex- 
ample af recent political history. The man 
who was finally nominated did not have 
the support of the party bosses or the party 
machine. He had not received the endorse- 
ment, beforehand, of many of the state 
delegations. Nevertheless, it was apparent, 
as the convention proceeded, that he had 
tremendous popular support, and the dele- 
gates were stampeded into voting for him, 
despite the opposition of the professional 
politicians and the party machine. Such a 
development is, however, the exception 
rather than the rule in the American po- 
litical scene. 
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ITTLE has been heard of Leon Hen- 

derson since the National Defense 
Council’s Advisory Commission began its 
work. One of the commission’s seven mem- 
bers, Henderson was designated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to keep a close check on 
the prices of raw materials. Presumably he 
will also seek to prevent any undue price 
increases which would prove to be burden- 
some to industry, the government, and con- 
sumers. 

So far, his task has been overshadowed 
by the work of Edward Stettinius and Wil- 
liam Knudsen. But no one doubts that 
Henderson is busily engaged, even though 
his less spectacular duties—charting price 
trends, studying statistics, and watching 
other signposts of economics—do not 
achieve the spotlight. 

Far from being an unknown, Henderson 
is widely regarded as the New Deal's 
economist-at-large. He joined the adminis- 
tration as the economic adviser of the 
National Recovery Administration. When 
the NRA collapsed under the impact of an 
unfavorable Supreme Court decision, Hen- 
derson was engaged by a Senate committee 
for a time, then became the Democratic 
National Committee’s economist during the 
1936 campaign and election. 

After the election, the WPA added him 
to its staff. He gained considerable respect 
by accurately predicting a year in advance 
that a business recession would occur in 
1937. When the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee was set up, Henderson 
left the WPA to become its secretary. Later, 
a vacancy on the Securities and Exchange 
Commission opened up, and the President 
chose Henderson for the post, which he 
still retains. 

Henderson's views—and the facts which 
he marshals in their support—are said to 
have formed the basis for numerous New 
Deal measures, as well as for many of 
the President’s speeches. Consequently, 
opponents of New Deal policies frequently 
single out Henderson for special censure. 
His appointment to the SEC was naturally 
the cause of much pain to these critics. 

Before he entered the government, Hen- 
derson taught economics at the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, was an assistant to Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, and did economic 
research on consumer problems for the 
Russell Sage Foundation 

To offset the seeming uneventfulness of 
this career, Henderson’s personality and 
background are indeed colorful. A strap- 
ping, big, 200-pound man, he slouches lazily 
in rumpled clothes, but, stirred to anger, he 
can fly into a fight with both fists in 
action. At Swarthmore College, he earned 
his way, holding as many as 14 large and 
small jobs at one time. He played foot- 
ball and basketball both in school and for 
professional teams, traveling under an as- 
sumed name in the latter case to preserve 
his amateur standing. After serving in the 
World War, he finished his college work, 
and has since found plenty of excitement 
in the statistical and verbal battles which 
economics can furnish. 
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HILE Chancellor Hitler has been en- 

larging his empire through force of 
arms, Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin has been 
rounding out the boundaries of Russia 
through diplomacy and threats. Several 
weeks ago, as the world paused to await 
the surrender of France, Stalin forced the 
Baltic countries to give up the last shreds 
of independence and resign themselves to 
the military and political dictation of 
Moscow. Now, in another coup, he has 
succeeded in obtaining from Rumania the 
provinces of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina. 

There is a striking difference even in 
the diplomatic techniques employed by 
Hitler and Stalin. The German chancellor, 
as a rule, advertises his intentions well in 
advance with a propaganda offensive on all 
fronts. Stalin moves quietly and secretly 
with no trumpets and no fanfare. Observers 
have sought to account for this by reference 
to Stalin’s background. Born in a small vil- 
lage in the Caucasus, Stalin is said to rep- 
resent the inscrutable Oriental, as_ the 
phrase goes, who keeps his thoughts to him- 
self and is not given to wordiness. But 
this is not an entirely satisfactory explana- 
tion, when you consider that Stalin has 
written a long-winded’ exposition on 
Marxist philosophy. 

More satisfactory, perhaps, is the fact 
that Stalin has always gone about his 
tasks in a quiet, plodding, unsensational 
fashion. It is a method which he has found 
most effective. In the early days of the 
Russian Revolution, most of the other 
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leaders made flaming speeches and got 
themselves highly publicized. Stalin worked 
differently. Given what was regarded as 
an obscure post—the secretary-general of 
the Communist party—he contented him- 
self with the dull tasks of organizing large 
numbers of local Communist party groups, 
their leaders responsible to him for their 
jobs and favors. He became a political boss, 
working behind the backdrop, but building 
up an organization that subsequently en- 
abled him to seize power. Leon Trotsky 
scorned the post that Stalin accepted and 
Trotsky today must content himself with 
an exile’s home in Mexico. 

Stalin, as is common knowledge, is a 
thoroughly ruthless person and, it would 
anpear, also extremely vindictive, incapable 
of forgiving a wrong or forgetting a per- 
sonal injury. That he thoroughly enjoys the 
tremendous powers in his hands is indicated 
by the almost fanatic adulation which he 
permits the Soviet press to indulge in when 
it writes about him. The shack in which 
he was born in the village of Gori is today 
a shrine enclosed within a_ pretentious, 
marble monument. 

Unlike Hitler, Stalin rarely appears in 
public. Much as he feeds on praise, he 
does not adorn himself with medals nor 
wear the gaudy uniforms which other 
dictators affect. Instead, he prefers to 
wear a Russian peasant’s blouse and cap, 
and tucks his baggy trousers into his 
boots. His inscrutable face has a secret- 
iveness which masks his crafty intentions. 
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Industrial Cities 
Needs as Defense 


UMEROUS signs are pointing to an 

approaching housing shortage in the 
nation’s key industrial centers. As plants 
and factories speed up operations to turn 
out government orders, more workers are 
being added to pay rolls. While many of 
the new employees are permanent residents 
in these cities, hundreds of skilled workers 
are being imported from other parts of the 
country. Day by day, the flow of new 
workers is increasing, threatening in many 
places to overtax the supply of housing. 

Already the cities of Rock Island, Mo- 
line, and East Moline, Illinois, have called 
for government help to meet a_ serious 
housing emergency. The combined popu- 
lation of the three cities, which are lo- 
cated in a single metropolitan area on the 
Mississippi River, is over 80,000. In re- 
cent months, business has been good for 
their factories, which manufacture agri- 
cultural implements, trucks, engines, cloth- 
ing, hardware, and other products. Work 
is piling up, too, for the iron, brass, and 
aluminum foundries. 

Moreover, an important government ar- 
senal, which manufactures war supplies 
and munitions, is located at Rock Island. 
Its pay roll has increased from 1,000 work- 
ers in 1933 to 5,000 this year. The conse- 
quent pressure on housing facilities has 
been so great that some skilled workers 
have reported for assignments, then re- 
signed because they could not find suitable 
homes for their families. 

Just outside the city of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, are the airplane manufacturing plants 
of the Glenn Martin Company, which has 
added thousands of workers to its pay roll 
in recent months. There, too, a housing 
problem has arisen. With the backing of 
the Federal Housing Authority, funds were 
secured for the construction of 200 dwell- 
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ing units to house Martin Company em- 
ployees, and it is said that the project 
may be forced to expand further. 

The decline in the construction of new 
homes during the past decade is partly 
blamed for the pinching undersupply of 
houses which is now being felt. Too, while 
many houses and apartments are available, 
these have often been allowed to fall into 
disrepair. A skilled worker whose serv- 
ices are highly in demand is likely to avoid 
employment in a city where housing facili- 
ties are inadequate, choosing instead to take 
a job in a region where his family can 
live more comfortably. Naturally, a short- 
age in desirable houses will cause rents to 
increase—a further discouragement to the 
skilled workers. 

It was such conditions which produced 
a rapid labor turnover in hundreds of 
plants during the World War. In 1918, the 
Remington Arms Company of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, reported that its working 
force was changing at the rate of 88 per 
cent a year—a housing shortage in the 
city was said to be one of the principal 
causes. Uninhabitable tenements and high 
rents drove the workers away from Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, according to the chair- 
man of the manufacturers’ association, who 
said there was a labor turnover of 360 
per cent every month in the Standard Air- 
craft Corporation plants. 

Early in 1918, the Bath Iron Works, in 
Bath, Maine, was finding it increasingly 
difficult to get an adequate supply of labor 
for the construction of torpedo boat de- 
stroyers. The corporation’s president re- 
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ported that “men come here, apply for 
work, and then leave because of their in- 
ability to secure suitable homes for their 
families or even for themselves.” Steel 
plants, shipyards, shrapnel manufacturers, 
and many other vital industries com- 
plained that their production was greatly 
slowed down by similar turnovers. 

Most of these reports, as well as similar 
complaints which are gathering dust in 
the government’s World War files, came 
from businessmen—corporation _ officials, 
engineers, and chairmen of manufacturers’ 
committees. Not only were they blaming 
poor rents and housing conditions, but they 
also spoke of the distance from work 
which many of their employees were forced 
to live. The manager of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation wrote that “em- 
ployees (living) a long distance from the 
shipyards are losing a great deal of time, 
and on account of this they become quickly 
dissatisfied and leave the plant.” 

The government responded by organiz- 
ing the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion, which spent $150,000,000 for emer- 
gency housing projects in 71 cities. With 
a late start, the USHC had to move rap- 
idly, and even then it could not avert all 
the losses in time and money which labor 
shortages caused. 

What the government may do now to 
avoid similar difficulties in the present de- 
fense program has not been decided. 
Through the FHA, of course, it can con- 
tinue to assist the construction of such 
projects as the one which is located near 
the Glenn Martin Company. Recently, 
too, the United States Housing Authority 
lent $1,305,000 for the construction of 
424 dwelling units near the army air 
station at Montgomery, Alabama, and 
$643,000 for 200 units at the naval air sta- 
tion in Pensacola, Florida. 





Even if the government decides that the 
situation can be handled entirely by exist- 
ing agencies, Congress is being urged to 
provide more funds for their use. For 
some time, a measure calling for the ap- 
propriation of $800,000,000 for housing 
projects has been before Congress. Origi- 
nally, this money was intended for use 
by the USHA in the construction of rural 
housing projects. Those who are urging 
the bill’s passage now are attaching more 
and more importance to their arguments 
for defense housing. If the measure is fi- 
nally approved by Congress, the govern- 
ment may confine its efforts to using the 
money for the construction of projects by 
the USHA where housing shortages are 
threatened. On the other hand, a new 
agency, designed especially to take care 
of defense housing projects, may be pro- 
posed. 
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Willkie’s Views on Great National 
And Foreign Issues Are Examined 


(Continued from page 1) 


much about him, and they do not know 
a great deal yet. How he will stand up 
under the strain of a political campaign 
remains to be proved. No one knows what 
associations he will make or what policies 
he will adopt now that he has lost the 
position of easy independence enjoyed by a 
private citizen and has become the leader 
of a great party seeking the votes of the 
majority at the polls. It is an undoubted 
fact, however, that during the spring he 
captured the imagination of very many 
people and that pressure from the public 
forced his nomination upon unwilling dele- 
gates at the Republican National Conven- 
tion. It was a ground swell of public 
opinion, a real popular movement, that 
placed him at the head of the Republican 
ticket. 

This movement may or may not have 
been a mistaken one. It may or may not 
have been inspired by wisdom, but at least 
it indicates a healthy condition of Ameri- 
can democracy. It shows that when the 
voice of the people is strong and insistent 
enough, it determines the action of political 
leaders. Willkie’s nomination was a rare 
spectacle in American politics. 


A Colorful Candidate 

Wendell Willkie’s career to date has 
been an interesting one. He was born in 
Elwood, Indiana, 48 years ago. As a boy 
he was healthy, active, and energetic. He 
worked his way through Indiana Univer- 
sity. He was at that time known as a 
“radical.” He was always for the under- 
dog. He was regarded as a _ socialist. 
He was for a while a vigorous opponent of 


fraternities, though later, when he became 
prominent and was invited to join one, he 
did so. After graduation from college he 
taught history for a year in the Coffeyville, 
Kansas, high school, then studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. He was a Demo- 
crat in party politics and was progressive 
in his ideas. When, however, he displayed 
unusual ability, he was drafted by big busi- 
ness as so many able young men who show 
marks of leadership are—regardless of their 
early political views. He became an at- 
torney for the Firestone Company, and at 
the age of 37 attorney for the Common- 
wealth and Southern, a large utility com- 
pany. Four years later he became 
president of that company, a position which 
he held until after his nomination for the 
presidency, when he resigned and gave up 
the salary of $75,000 which it afforded 
him. 





There is no question that Mr. Willkie 
handled the affairs of the utilities corpora- 
tion ably. He is a successful businessman. 
But what of his political, economic, and 
social views? That question assumes great 
importance at this time. Has his corpora- 
tion service changed his point of view so 
that he will no longer see the problems of 
the masses as he did in his earlier days? 
Or has this service merely enlarged his ex- 
perience and his vision so that, in addition 
to an interest in the great mass of relatively 
unsuccessful people, he has added an ap- 
preciation of the problems of business? 
If he should become president, will he 
work for the interests of all the people, 
rich and poor, as faithfully as recently he 

(Continued on page 8) 














- De You Keen Up With the News? - 














(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 3, column 4) 


1. On what ballot was Wendell Willkie nom- 
inated the Republican candidate for president ? 

2. The vice-presidential nominee on the Re- 
publican ticket is , a senator from 
the state Of 1.0... 

3. Mr. Willkie was president of what large 
corporation? What government organization 
has he fought ? 

4. Name a classmate of Wendell Willkie at 
sresceleupenciiint State University who recently re- 
nounced his intentions of becoming a Demo- 
cratic candidate for president by declaring for 
a third term for President Roosevelt. 

5. What country has been the center of 
attention in the Balkans? Name the river 
which until recently separated this nation 
from Soviet Russia. 

6. This country was formed in 1877 from 
tWO PFOVINCeS, oe and formerly 
belonging to 





7. Who was the famous Italian statesman, 
leader of a fleet of 24 planes in a flight from 
Rome to Chicago in 1933, who recently met 
death in Africa? He was governor general 
OE snasicennne 

8. Who is the Japanese foreign minister, 
credited with these words: “Japan expects the 
Western Powers will do nothing that will exert 
any undesirable influence on the stability of 
East Asia. The countries of East Asia and 
regions of the South Seas are very closely re- 
lated. I desire to declare that the destiny of 


these regions is a matter of grave concern to 
Japan.” 

9. What international organization, founded 
after the first World War to promote peace 
among nations, has virtually ceased to exist ? 
The secretary general of this organization, who 
recently gave notice for all employees to resign, 
is French-born (a) Pierre Laval; (b) Charles 
Huntziger; (c) Charles de Gaulle; (d) Joseph 
A. C. Avenol. 

10. Name the United States territory which 
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was recently linked to the United States by 
regular air service. 

11. What form of government has Portugal, 
new celebrating the 800th anniversary of the 
foundation of the nation? During the first 
World War, Portugal entered on the side of (a) 
the Allies; (b) Germany. 

12. Who said: “When I offered four weeks 
ago to make airplanes on a volume production 


basis, I distinctly said that I would do so for 
defensive purposes only. To undertake to 
make aviation engines for any foreign govern- 
ment would be a step toward getting this 
country into war. I want to keep this coun- 
try out of war’? 

13. True or false: The British government 
offered this man the rights to build Rolls- 
Royce plane engines which he turned down. 

14. Where are the American nations sched- 
uled to meet this month in an effort to 
strengthen the economic and political ties of 
the Americas ? 

15. What nation sent the Statue of Liberty 
to the United States as a gift just 55 years ago? 

16. What product is the Russian Ukraine 
chiefly noted for? 

17. True or false: For over a decade, Latin 
America has sold about 65 per cent of its ex- 
ports to Europe. 

18. Name the American who said: “The 
cause is great. We must win. We cannot fail 
if we stand together in one united fight.” 

19. The Panama Canal Zone consists of a 
strip of land extending for (a) 10; (b) three; 
(c) five; (d) 12 miles on each side of the 
Canal. 

20. True or false: The United States, in a 
treaty with Panama signed in 1936, agreed to 
continue to guarantee Panama independence 
and also the right to intervene to maintain 
order in the cities of Colon and Panama. 
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Nation Studies 
Willkie’s Views 
(Continued from page 7) 


has served the corporation of which he was 
the head? 

These questions can be answered better 
at the end of the campaign than at present. 
Mr. Willkie has, however, expressed him- 
self definitely and clearly on a number of 
important public questions; and while his 
position will be clarified as the campaign 
progresses, it is interesting to study the 
ideas which he expressed before he became 
an active candidate for the presidency. 
Here are a number of positions which he 
took in the Fortune article and in other 
published articles and in his public ad- 
dresses: 


Foreign Policy 


Foreign Policy. It is to the interest of 
the United States that the democracies win 
the war and check the effort of the dictator- 
ships to rule Europe. Our safety is tied 
to the safety of Great Britain. We should 
help the British by selling them supplies. 
We should even give them credits if that 
should be necessary, but we should not go 
to war. We should not send our boys to 
Europe to fight. 

(The Willkie position on foreign policy 
very closely parallels that of President 
Roosevelt. The nomination of Willkie, 
therefore. goes far toward taking foreign 
policy out of the campaign. The Republi- 
cans will no doubt charge that the Presi- 
dent has fumbled in his policies, but the 
objectives of Willkie and those of the 
Roosevelt administration are similar in 
their fundamentals. ) 

National Defense. The United States 
should arm heavily so as to be able to pro- 
tect the Western Hemisphere. The Roose- 
velt administration is at fault in not having 
started the armament program soon 
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enough. and this program is not being 
soundly administered and carried out by 
the. administration. This is likely to be the 
position taken by the Republicans during 
the coming campaign. 

(The national defense issue will turn, 
not on the question of whether we should 
prepare in a big way, but on the question 
‘of whether the Democrats or Republicans 
would best administer a defense program. 
The facts are, of course, that neither party 
advocated anything like the present pro- 
gram until the German successes this 
spring made the United States realize 
the power of the Nazi machine and the 
menace to American security. ) 

Foreign Trade. With respect to foreign 
trade and measures to encourage it, Mr. 
Willkie breaks away from the past policies 
of the Republican party. Theoretically he 
is a free trader, though he says that “‘ob- 
viously it will not do for one great nation 
to hecome a free trade country by itself. 
For the United States to remove its tariffs 
all at once would be ruinous to our people 
and many of our industries.” He says 
that if we are to build foreign markets 
for American industries, we must make it 
possible for foreigners to sell to us as well 
as to buy from us. He favors the Hull 
trade agreements, and had the courage to 


endorse them at Philadel- 
phia recently in the face of 
the fact that the Republi- 
can party has opposed 
them. 
Domestic Issues 

Government and Busi- 

ness. The men who operate 


American industry are not 
perfect and they have made 


many mistakes. Some of 
these mistakes helped to 
bring on the depression. 


Business needs to be regu- 
lated by the government in 
order to check monopolies 
and to prevent many kinds 
of abuses. It remains a 
fact, however, that there 
can be no prosperity in 
America unless business is 
prosperous; that is, unless 
the owners of business 






































make profits and are en- 
couraged to invest and ex- 
pand. The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration did not stop with a reasonable 
checking of business abuses but adopted an 
attitude of hostility toward business itself. 
Many of the acts of the administration 
have tended to punish business and to pre- 
vent profits. This has been true of the 
taxation policy of the administration. Fur- 
thermore, the New Deal has put the gov- 
ernment into competition with business at 
certain points and by many of its regula- 
tory acts has manifested a hostility so 
determined and effective as to discourage 


businessmen from expanding and from 
furnishing employment to workers. 
(Friends of the Roosevelt administra- 


tion, of course, deny that it has been hos- 
tile to business. They say that such hos- 
tility as has developed between the govern- 
ment and business leaders has resulted 
from the poor sportsmanship with which 
business has accepted measures which were 
necessary in order to correct abuses and 
to protect the interests of the public. The 
present campaign will offer an opportunity 
for Mr. Willkie to expand and prove his 
charges and for the administration to com- 
bat them.) 


Government Finance 

Government Spending. “It is necessary 
for us to get some simple things. straight 
about this spending idea. In the first 
place, there is nothing whatever new 
about it. Our government has always 
‘spent,’ in the sense of taking our wealth 
or credit and giving it back to us. It began 
by giving away our land to the settlers, 
or charging only nominal sums for it. It 
gave away our land to the railroads to 
subsidize them across our continent. It 
has spent our money in helping the ships 
and the airplanes, and in building billions 
of dollars’ worth of roads. Our govern- 
ment has always had a spending program. 
And it always will. 

“But it will be observed, concerning 
those earlier spending programs, that they 
were shrewdly calculated to help us to make 
a profit. The money spent on roads, for 
example, has returned to us many times 
over, because it helped the automobile in- 
dustry to grow, and with it the rubber in- 
dustry and the oil industry and a hundred 
and one other industries in which millions 
of us earn our living. Spending need not 
be harmful to our system. It may be, and 
in the past has been, of enormous benefit 
to every one of us.” 

The trouble with the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, thinks Mr. Willkie, is not that the 
government has spent money in an emer- 
gency, but that the money has not been 
spent in such a way as to help business get 
on its feet. Much of the money has been 
wasted and some of it has been spent in 
such a way as actually to hurt business. 
Furthermore, the Roosevelt administration 
has looked upon spending not as a tempo- 
rary measure but as something permanent 
—a substitution of the government for 
private industry as the developer of our re- 
sources and the employer of workers. 

How, then, would Mr. Willkie spend the 
public money? He says in the Fortune 
article: ‘A businesslike administration 
would not go in for a public welfare proj- 
ect without making some careful and far- 
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reaching measurements. It would have to 
consider each spending project—except 
those of a genuinely emergency nature— 
in the light of an investment for us, the 
people. The government will not always 
be able to find such good investments as 
the roads have turned out to be; and 
sometimes, in the very nature of its trust, 
the returns on its investments must be in- 
tangible returns—as in the case of hos- 
pitals, for example. Yet good economic in- 
vestments can be found. Slum clearance, 
for instance, should be carried much fur- 
ther than it has been. Slum clearance 
raises the standard of living of the fami- 
lies involved. It therefore raises property 
values and helps business in the surround- 
ing areas. Another kind of investment 
might be research laboratories (somewhat 
like that at Langley Field) that small busi- 
nessmen could use to help them compete 
‘gainst big business. Another might be 
the training of skilled mechanics. The 
point is that the choice of a businesslike 
administration would be highly selective. 
It would not be made primarily for the 
sake of spending some money, but pri- 
marily for the sake of generating opportu- 
nities for private enterprise. The fiscal 
policy would be subordinated to an eco- 
nomic policy.” 


Economic and Social Questions 


The Budget. The budget cannot be bal- 
anced at once. There is no use to talk of 
that for it cannot be done. The attempt 
should be made, however, to balance it as 
soon as possible. It should not be perma- 
nently out of balance. Furthermore, it 
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should be kept honestly and should be 
made up simply so that the people could 
tell exactly what the government was doing 
when it spent more than it took in and 
went into debt. 

(Mr. Willkie will have an opportunity dur- 
ing the campaign to prove his contention, 
which the Democrats will deny, that the 
present administration has concealed ex- 
penditures and befuddled the people con- 
cerning the budget.) : 

Social Reforms. The Republican stand- 
ard bearer advocates a greater amount of 
slum clearance than has been carried on 
by the Roosevelt administration. He de- 
clares in favor of the support of public 
health programs, though he has not yet 
specified what he would do along that line. 
He appears to accept the conservation pro- 
gram of the administration, the general 
outlines of social security, and the regula- 
tion of the stock exchange, though he ‘ad- 
vocates changes in the carrying out of these 
policies. He says he would keep the 
Tennessee Valley Authority but would 
keep books on the experiment more openly 
and honestly than the present administra- 
tion is doing. 

Mr. Willkie makes this significant state- 
ment (Fortune, April 1940): “Our new 
outlook must include this. Government, 
either state or federal, must be responsible 
not only for the destitute and the unem- 
ployed, but for elementary guarantees of 
public health, the rehabilitation of farmers, 
rebuilding of the soil, preservation of the 
national forests, clearance and elimination 
of city slums, and so forth.” 

(Concluded on page 5, column 4) 
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“You understand carpentry thoroughly ?” 
the employer asked the applicant. 

“Tee, we.” 

“You can 
blinds ?” 

“Fes, air.” 

“How would you make a Venetian blind?” 

“I guess, sir, the best way would be to 
punch him in the eye.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAI 


make windows, doors, and 


“Someday motorists will be 
miles to the gallon of gasoline.” 

“And claiming they are getting 500.” 
—BREEZE 


getting 400 





What possible chance would a dictator 
have, Capper’s Weekly wants to know, in a 
country in which spectators demand the life 
of a baseball umpire for making just one 
bad decision ? 





“Whatever has come over your husband 
lately? He does nothing but sit and brood 
on the doorstep with his chin in his hands.” 

“He isn’t brooding at all. He’s practicing 
for the coming chess tournament.” 

—WALL StrREET JOURNAL 





“Ves, I met Alice today for the first time 
in 12 years.” 

“Had she kept her girlish figure?” 

“Kept it? Say, she doubled it!” 

—SELECTED 

“Agnes married a 
she?” 

“Yes, but she compelled him to make ex- 
tensive alterations.” —LaBor 


self-made man, didn’t 





Caller: “Well, I guess I'll say good-night. 
I hope I haven’t kept you up too late.” 
Host (yawning): “Not at all. We'd have 
been getting up pretty soon anyhow.” 
—SELECTED 
Two soldiers were visiting the art gallery. 
They paused before a masterpiece with the 
identifying placard, “By Sargent.” 
“Why,” said one of them scornfully, “it 
isn’t even the work of a first-class private!” 
—EXCHANGE 








“| STILL THINK YOU’RE CARRYING MATTERS TOO 
FAR JUST TO HAVE FRESH MILK ON THIS TRIP!” 


PARIS IN BOY'S LIFE 


